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Mr. Cousins and the A.A.L. 


What will they think of next? The conception of an A.A.L., remodelled 
as “ primarily a trade union organisation,” is the latest mental sputnik 
to be launched bleeping around the library world. Perhaps its originators 
have been influenced by the old-world militancy of some of our members 
which might indeed suggest their suitability as leaders of hunger marches, 
lightning strikes, and not-so-peaceful picketing. But apart from this, what 
qualifications has the A.A.L., a section devoted to the specific needs of a 
particular part of the L.A.’s membership, for being transformed into a 
trade union, operating, one assumes, on behalf of the membership as a 
whole? 


This sounds like one of those would-be master strokes which by its 
brilliant simplicity blinds its victims with pseudo-science and persuades 
them to bypass a host of vital considerations unamenable to solution by 
such sweeping concepts. Basically there are two problems: do librarians 
need a trade union? what is to be the place of the A.A.L. in any future 
reorganisation of the L.A.? We dissolve the two in a strong solution of 
waffle and proudly present the remedy to both our difficulties: the 
A.A.L. as a trade union! So simple! Why didn’t we think of it before? 


We failed to think of it before for a very good reason. The A.A.L. 
exists to serve a series of definite needs which can be broadly defined— 
though any such broad definition must be lacking in accuracy—as the 
provision of facilities for professional education and self-expression for 
the body of members classed by existing sectional nomenclature as 
“assistant librarians.” 


It has yet to be proved that this need can be fully catered for in 
other ways. True the profession is exhibiting more unity of purpose 
than was once the case; to be an “ A.A.L. man” no longer, one hopes, 
implies a lifelong hostility to the L.A—“ lifelong” being defined as the 





Change of Editor 


Would librarians please note the change of Editor and send 
annual reports and other information to Highfield Branch 
Library, London Road, Sheffield, 2. This will earn them the 
gratitude not only of the new Editor, but also of his predecessor, 
who, we gather, has more than enough correspondence of his 
own. 
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period between joining the profession and becoming a chief librarian’ 
It is more than doubtful, however, whether our parent, or avuncula. 
body has the necessary outlook to deal with the problems of the studen; 
and whether the younger member would not suffer from the disappear. 
ance of an organisation in which he can play a truly equal part with othe 
members. In fact we need the A.A.L. for purposes closely icdentifie 
with those for which it functions to-day, and these could not be satisfa¢. 
torily accomplished by a trade union. 


If a trade union organisation separate from Nalgo is really needed 
let us examine the problem fairly and squarely and not seek to solve } 
by sleight of hand. If we feel that we, as librarians, could improve ou 
position by negotiating for ourselves instead of through the medium of 
our appropriate union—in the case of public librarians, Nalgo—by al 
means let us do so. But let it be done by the creation of new machinery, 
or by the expansion of an existing trade union, and not by the requis: 
tioning of machinery designed, and still required, for a totally differen 
purpose. 


W. G. Smith 


The departure of Mr. Smith from the profession and from the editorship 
of the Assistant has already been commented on in Liaison. Under hi 
guidance the Assistant has been constantly lively and readable, and indeed 
liveliness has been characteristic of Mr. Smith both as editor of the 
Assistant and in his many other professional activities. We wish him 
well in his new career, and trust the fact that he is keeping up his L.A 
subscription is a sign of affection for librarianship rather than of pessi- 
mism for his prospects! 
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Organic and Inorganic 


by W. G. Stiles, Librarian, Pembroke, Ontario 


The majority of librarians appear to have accepted, as both desirable 
and inevitab!e, the division of staff into professional and clerical grades. 
The assumption is that, surely, conditions and finances will continue to 
ameliorate, as we librarians, gain in respect. The standard of living will 
double in twenty-five years, automation and nuclear power will transform 
the libraries of to-morrow, and so on. Blessed is he who expects nothing, 
however, and makes his dispositions accordingly. In any event, how can 
staft-division be applied to the multiplicity of smaller service points? Will 
two grades of employee solemnly share the work of one person, each 
handing over to the other as the limit of duty is reached? Add to this 
mealtime and sickness reliefs, and it is possible to see the membership 
of the profession going up by leaps and bounds. Yet the organic nature 
of our library economy, with its dispersed stocks, demands a staff frame- 
work of consistent and even quality. 


The term “ organic” deserves some study; in a library not only is 
every item significant, but every process is significant. “ Professional ” 
work is concerned with the intellectual expioitation of subject-matter; 
“clerical ” with the movements of books as objects. Undeniably, how- 
ever, all processes impinge upon all the others in the long run, and it 
becomes impossible to declare any single one as of greater consequence. 
An example is the filing of catalogue cards, defined as a clerical duty by 
Margaret Mann; yet a wrongly filed entry might easily nullify all “ pro- 
fessional > work put into it. For a senior to check the order of cards 
left projecting is absurd. He might as well file them himself. Why, then, 
make any distinction between “ professional” and “clerical” tasks? The 
compleat librarian is both scholar and clerk. 


These observations are pertinent, of course, only to the authentic 
element in library stocks. ‘the great burden imposed by recreational 
literature makes impossible this “ organic ” outlook, and some delegation 
of duties is imperative. Recreational literature creates approximately 
four times the amount of work of authentic, as experience in the average 
public library will show. Mindful of their livelihood librarians have come 
to accept the situation, and in some instances, to welcome it, since the 
demand assures the financial stability of the public library; but it is 
hardly the service the founding fathers foresaw. 


Recreational literature does not require “organic” techniques; it 
does not require profuse technical study or minute clerical routine in 
order to serve its purpose. If one book in this category is lost or untrace- 
able, then no obligations to the public remain. Often, another will be 
willingly accepted as substitute. 

Promotion of the library service heightens the dilemma, for every 
extra authentic book circulated, there will be, say, three or four extra 
recreational books requiring identical treatment.’ The selective token 
charging schemes of Worthing, and Epsom and Ewell are attempts to 
remedy the situation, but the great stumbling block is the comprehensive 
housing of the two types of literature, necessitating constant adjustment 
of counter technique. Segregation is the ultimate solution, virtually 
practised already by our inter-library co-operation machines, which deal 
exclusively with authentic literature. 
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Some libraries in the U.S. have a “ popular’ books department, but 
this appears to be an extension of the subject grouping theme so fre. 
quently met there. What the U.K. needs is a twin library service, each 
body seeking a liaison with their respective clientele. As we lack both 
funds and staff, authentic libraries would be staffed only by quaiified 
librarians and their interns, with the reference service merged. The 
corpus of work would then be of a manageable size, and revision of many 
crudities in the current set-up—poor superivision, rigid loan periods, 
unsuitable charging methods—could be undertaken. Rural and semi- 
urban areas could be supplied with fully annotated catalogues of 
authentic literature, kept up to date by a central agency. 


Recreational libraries could be staffed largely by those to whom it 
is now proposed to delegate clerical tasks. Often these are well-meaning 
people who succeed only in getting in the way, entrants, part-time helps, 
transients and manqués from the arts. Such devices as token schemes 
would cut down considerably the time necessary to train them, and the 
cataloguing and display techniques simplified to bookshop level. In 
view of the recent observations on the high turnover of staff in public 
libraries, this would be an ideal proving ground for recruits. 


Meanwhile, the authentic library service would be left free at last 
to get on with those projects so neglected over the years. Scientific 
deployment would ensure maximum enthusiasm in the sector where it is 
most required; certainly the behaviour of the average trolley-hound in 
pursuit of his week-end reading suggests that he cares not a rap for 
order, cataloguing, readers’ advisers or Dr. Ranganathan. Let’s leave 
him to it. 
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Your Letters 
Sub-Standard Stocks 


Mr. Smith’s February editorial was followed, as surely as thaw follows 
mow, by a flood of correspondence, of which the following is but a 
selection. 





| From P. G. New :— 


Your February editorial was the usual mixture of forthright good 
sease and rash over-simplification. It certainly needs saying again and 
again that it is the books on the shelves, not those in the catalogue that 
matter, and that classics, both modern and ancient, should be represented 
by lots of clean attractive copies. But you cannot solve the light fiction 
problem by mere word-spinning, as you attempt to do in your last sen- 
tence. There you suggest that the problem ceases to exist if we buy so 
many good books that we cannot afford any Westerns. This view 


wey Ss Vv 


. embraces only one facet of a many-sided problem. 
Aithough I wholeheartedly agree that if the good books are there 
they will be read, it is unfortunately true that there will still be a demand 
' F forthe bad ones. No reader of romances will be pacified by the explana- 
© F tion that her books are not available because we are buying so many Jane 
8 Austens. If we exclude certain books (and I think we should), it must 
i 


be for understandable, practical reasons which do not smack of intellec- 
T F tual snobbery to the layman. In an article on this subject in 1955 (L.A.R. 
e April), I suggested what those reasons are, and said at the outset that the 
least useful argument to advance is yours—that some books are better 
- than others, true as this may be. 


Again, your statement that we should, until a book has proved itself 
above average, provide only one copy at each service point, assumes that 
you accept no reservations. For if reservations are permitted, the library 
is forced to buy more than one copy to keep the waiting time down to 
(say) One month instead of six. There are many who would not agree 
to abandon reservations altogether, and so any talk of “ one copy per 
service point’ must be linked to some sort of reservations policy, such 
as a ban on the reserving of novels until six months after publication. 
This you skim over lightly. 


In short, it would be unfortunate if you led your readers to believe 
that improving bookstocks is as simple a matter as you imply. 





From W. B. Stevenson, Borough Librarian, Hornsey :— 


With the main idea underlying your editorial on sub-standard stocks, I 
must agree, but I would quarrel with it in some details. Many librarians 
have a policy for buying fiction and stock the better novels to saturation 
point. 

The first thing I did after reading your editorial was to check my 
fiction shelves at the Central Library. I found the following :—Greene 
(2 titles), Hemingway (5 titles), Steinbeck (1 title), C. P. Snow (3 titles), 
Lawrence (5 titles), Huxley (5 titles), Stendhal (3 titles), Tolstoy (1 title), 
Zola (6 titles), Defoe (none), The Brontes (6 titles), Thackeray (11 titles). 
I can see that there are still not enough Graham Greene’s, although we 
have been adding them in numbers for some time. With Steinbeck, how- 
ever, most of his novels are out of print or available only in paper- 
backs. With Defoe I should say that only Robinson Crusoe and Moll 
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Flanders are now read. To your list 1 would add Proust—there should 
always be some volumes of Remembrance of things past on the shelves, 


But the adequate representation of fiction on the shelves is a iong, 
detailed and expensive business. The standard must be kept up by the 
men and women in charge, that is the assistant librarians. A recent check 
on C. P. Snow resulted in the purchase of sixty-seven extra copies of his 
books in order to bring up the representation to twenty-five copies of 
each. 


I would not agree, however, about the amount of fiction to be bought. 
I have on my list at present over a hundred fiction titles which I am buy- 
ing, and of which I have not yet purchased enough copies. I would select 
the following from them :— 


Aleichem—Old country; Amis—lI like it here; Branner—No man 
knows the night; Canaway—Ring givers; Cocteau—The  miscreant; 
Cozzens—By love possessed; Druon—Royal succession; Dundy—Dud 
avocado; Faulkner—The town; Fraser—Visit from Venus; Gary—Roots 
of Heaven; Goudge—The white witch; Hare—He should have died here- 
after; Innes—Long farewell; Karp—Leave me alone; Lagerkvist—The 
Sybil; Marshall—Bank audit; Moore—Feast of Lupercal; Nemeroy 
Homecoming game; Ozbekhan—lIsle of princes; Robles—Knives; Sarton 
—Birth of a grandfather; Slater—The malefactor; Talvi—Friends and 
enemies; two reprints by Verne and one by Zola. 


I could add another twenty or thirty to this list with the greatest of 
ease, giving a reason for purchasing each particular title. Some of these 
books may be topical or best-sellers, and eventually expendable, but | 
do suggest that if most of them are not on his shelves a librarian would 
be failing in his duty to the public. I see no objection to buying good 
detective stories (Chandler, Innes, Hare), or good Westerns (Haycox, 
Schaefer), provided that major works of fiction are adequately repre- 
sented on the shelves. 


Finally I suggest that a sensible replacement policy is just as impor- 
tant as a policy for new additions. [he topical, the best-sellers, and 
others, can be allowed to lapse into obscurity, but major works should 
be replaced over and over again. 


From Tony Shearman :— 


Round and round it goes, this light fiction argument. Of course the 
problem ceases to exist if you turn your back on it. The same applies to 
slums, prostitutes, bribery of the police or whatever. 

Do you tell me, sir, that the light literature reader, suddenly con- 
fronted by fifteen copies of an important book, is so moved that he 
becomes, like Saul, converted? Of course not. Only if the title happens 
to be World of Love by Elizabeth Bowen will low reading ability be 
apparently married to a good(ish) book. It will be ceremoniously recorded 
as one issue by the librarian and discharged by him, its pages unturned, 
the following day. 

Do you tell me, Mr. Smith, that this reader is not important? If you 
do, you have Doctor Ranganathan no less who has told us otherwise 
(Assistant Librarian, March, 1957, p. 46). The light literature reader is 
one of the largest definable groups of readers belonging to our libraries, 
yet his needs (which will grow with automation-enforced leisure) are the 
easiest to dismiss. 

Certainly our bookstocks, many of them, are rotten. Definitely 
there should be more copies of important books. Television serializa- 
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tions have shown that. Waiting lists for Vanity Fair or David Copper- 
field are shameful. But positively, improvement must not be at the 
expense of more helpful provision for readers whose upbringing, educa- 
tion, social surroundings or intellectual constitution does not allow them 
to get beyond the Peter Cheyney stage. 

The new reader who asks, ‘“ Where are the works of Aristotle?” and 
the new reader who asks, “‘ Where are the Westerns kept?” will not get 
equal help and sympathy in many libraries. It is a stern test. The 
Westerns man needs far more understanding than any Aristotle man. 


From Paul Casimir, Swindon Public Libraries :— 


There is only one possible reply to Mr. W. G. Smith’s question in his 
article “Sub-Standard Stocks.” Of course, we want quality in ovr libraries. 
Otherwise—as regards fiction—we are merely offering free a service that 
any circulating library provides at a charge. The old red herring about 
the rate and thus the need to supply public demand smells very stale. 
For the public do not demand cheap and lurid fiction. A few do and 
the rest have merely come to accept it as normal—three “love,” one 
“detective,” one “cowboy.” A good bookstock will make for good 
readers as the policy of a library in Surrey (population about 66,000) can 
prove to anyone. Here is a case of very little trash finding its way to the 
shelves—yet the issues are high. As Mr. John Wain has written in 
Declaration: “ We spend a good deal of money . . . on having the young 
taught to appreciate the masterpieces of literature and art . . . and then 
we turn them out into a world that has no use for these things ”— 
including, very often, the public library. “It takes,” as Mr. Smith 
pointed out, “a little longer to read War and Peace than a Peter Cheyney” 
—the time even for this is, perhaps, fast running out. 


From Mrs. Joan Firth :— 


In the main I agree that the fiction shelves often present a sorry sight 
—largely because 75 per cent. of the fiction published is sorry stuff. I 
was rather alarmed by your choice of valuable fiction, but of course that 
isa matter of opinion One point, however, we must bear in mind is 
that while we, professional book readers and of a required standard of 
education, deplore the ready trade in light romances and westerns in our 
libraries, these books are all that some borrowers can understand; even 
reading Barbara Cartland mav be a definite step up from Secrets for 
someone. Of course I would like to see all my borrowers reading good 
literature, but what is the good of giving War and Peace to a reader who 
finished her very scanty education some fifty years ago? 

Again, people vary in different parts of the country: I have lived in 
many areas of England, and I find that the educational level of people 
in the industrial North is not high. Probably they have been too engrossed 
with the srim struggle for survival in this dirt-grimed wilderness to bother 
much with culture. It may be easier with the more sophisticated 
Londoners.* 

I have a large mobile library, and I must admit that on the housing 
estates near the towns, the level of reading is deplorable. and all my 
efforts have failed to improve it because the borrowers just do not possess 
the mental apparatus to cope with anything better. At the country halts, 
of course, the standard is much higher. I often wonder who started 
the myth that country people are not as bright as town people. 

There is another point on which I should like to have the opinion of 
other librarians. A boy aged 15, a pupil at a local Grammar School, 
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was taken to task by his English master because he had not read any 
modern novels. He borrowed a Hemingway from the Library, and later 
wrote an essay saying how much he disliked it. He is a wide reader of 
non-fiction and a clever boy. His mother was worried as she did not 
think that lust and violence were a suitable diet for a boy. I agreed with 
her. The boy told his English master that the librarian did not think 
Hemingway was suitable for him. The master’s reply was that the 
librarian was behind the times! I should like to know whether other 
librarians agree with the master; also what books they would list from 
modern authors as suitable for teenagers. The replies may show an 
interesting division of opinion between the under and over 30's 

*Mrs. Firth has chosen an unfortunate time to throw bricks at the industri¢| 
north. Nevertheless, though dirt-encrusted, we remain impartial—Ep 


Not so Blissvul 


In Mr. Keeling’s summary of ideas for improving the profession 
(Assistant Librarian—February) there are some points which need clari- 
fication. When Mr. Keeling suggests that unused books in large reference 
libraries should be distributed, he shows that he has no conception of 
the problem. Any reference librarian, who is not haunted by issue 
statistics, will tell him that no book in reference stock can properly be 
described as unused. Certainly there are some books which are used 
less frequently than others, but because these books are required by 
readers perhaps only once in ten years, it is not possib'e to say that the 
library has no use for them. I am sure that, say, Liverpool would view 
with proper resentment the transfer of part of its so-called unused stock 
to the Regional Library Bureau in Manchester. To suggest, as Mr 
Keeling seems to do, that with the obviously ill-balanced stock so acquired 
the Regional Library Bureaux could become “ centres for bibliographical 
and other forms of research” is. of course, nonsense. Furthermore, | 
think it is questionable whether they should attempt to branch out from 
their present function, and in any case I fail to see how all this would 
“help to gain a proper acknowledgement for our profession.” 

I would very much like to know Mr. Keeling’s ideas on how to 
attract more graduate entrants, and the details of his new legislation for 
financial support of national and other libraries. The vexed question of 
what is adequate library training I can only touch on. That school- 
teachers spend two years in college is an attractive arialogy, until one 
hears teachers saying that they did not really learn anything useful until 
they were appointed! Similarly librarianship is a technique to be learned 
“on the job,” and it would be useless to lengthen library school courses 
until we have decided what to teach. The present jungle of unnecessary 
information will have to be cleared away first. 


D. W. RiLey, John Rylands Library 
Magliabechi 


In case anyone took Mr. Smith too seriously in the February “ Assistant.” we 
hasten to print the following denial. 


In the February number of the Assistant Librarian you seek to give the 
impression that Magliabechi is a junior assistant at Wigan. I wonder why 
Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, and Magliabechi are one and the same, and this is as 
good a way as any of diverting suspicion of the ‘ coward’s” identity. Mag- 
liabechi is emphatically not a member of the Wigan Libraries’ staff who deeply 
resent the implication of your remark. 


H. H. G. Artuur, Borough Librarian, Wigan 
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Mumbo-jumbo and Hocus-pocus 


From experience in Sheffield, I would agree that “teaching the teachers 
is a stimulating experience ” (Assistant, February, 1958). It seems pecu- 
liar, however, that Mr. Keyse, after learning “ to look at problems through 
another pair of eyes” should even imagine that an average headmistress 
could ask for an opinion of the Anterior Numeral Classes of Bliss. It 
would be more in keeping with the actual facts if he had reported that 
she and all her staff were amazed by the mumbo-jumbo of at least two 
aspects of librarianship as presented to them. The great majority of 
teachers studying for the new Teacher-Librarian Certificate will never be 
asked to administer a library of more than a few hundred non-fiction 
books. To insist that they should. amongst other things, study and be 
examined on the fourteenth edition of the Decimal Classification and the 
full A.L.A. Cataloguing Code is as preposterous as to insist that to drive 
a moped, one should qualify as a jet pilot. 

There are, of course, a comparatively small number of school 
libraries with stocks large enough to merit the services of a trained and 
qualified librarian, but these are, or should be, outside the scope of the 
courses under discussion. 


Already many education authorities, puzzled by the heavy demands 
for copies of the Code and the seventh edition of D.C. (after strong 
protests, this edition has been “accepted” until 1959) have questioned 
the commonsense of the pundits who appear to advocate the use of these 
complicated aids for the arrangement of a “ mere handful of books.” 
After a thorough investigation, I am assured that (for one large authority 
at least), a certificate of proficiency issued loca'ly after an approved series 
of lectures would have qualified teachers for the special responsibility 
award, which is perhaps the main inducement to teachers taking the 
courses. The provision of a national examination in its present form 
shows, to say the least, very little foresight and a complete lack of 
proportion. 

Judging by recent advertisements for certain special school library 
appointments, where the salary offered to chartered librarians is much 
below that of the practising teacher, library qualifications are not held 
in too high esteem by education officers. Our prestige will not be raised 
by the hocus-pocus of the new syllabus, or by the influex of many hun- 
dreds of “ qualified” teacher-librarians—all outside the membership of 
the Library Association. 

W. HowarpD PHILLIPS, Deputy City Librarian, Sheffield. 
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Saturday Opening ... 


I doubt the value of comparing bank opening hours with those ip 
libraries. Public libraries are said to cater for about 25 per cent. of the 
population, and at times to maintain even this percentage is a striggle, 
It is not at all certain that such a steady grip is held on the 25 per cent. 
that we can close on the day used most (Saturday) without some adverse 
affect being felt. 

Banks have a more or less standard clientele who transact their 
financial affairs in ordinary business hours—well knowing that the bank 
is doing them a service, but realising just how convenient the service is 
to them and how badly inconvenienced they would be without it. Does 
Mr. Forshaw seriously think that banks and libraries can be considered 
together in this context? Far from the Great British public taking us 
for granted, much of it has only a hazy notion that we exist. Therefore 
to start making it more difficult to borrow books is hardly likely to 
increase our prestige or our issues. No, Mr. Forshaw—think again. 

At this point I should like to widen the field of discussion a little 
Though I advocate libraries being open to suit the convenience of the 
public they serve, I also believe that staffs should receive adequate 
remuneration for the awkward hours they must of necessity work—here 
at least I trust your correspondent and I are on common ground. 

Finally I suggest that thirty-eight hours’ duty a week cannot be 
considered a burden to those on whom it is imposed. Provided that the 
number of hours is not tampered with, I see no valid reason why libraries 
should not be open to the public around the clock if required by popular 
demand. 


A. C, O. ELLts, Liverpool Public Libraries. 


... And Beyond 


This analogy between librarianship and banking seems to be becoming 
popular. May a comparatively raw recruit from commerce, with 
memories of seven years spent in daily contact with our alter egos 
bankers—diffidently offer some comments on the obvious differences of 
approach? 

A very high proportion of a bank’s customers, including nearly all 
its most valued ones and those who need to spend more than a few 
minutes there, visit it in a business relationship, and during their business 
hours: analogy possibly with some special libraries, but not others. Many 
of its other customers can conveniently deal with it mostly by post (as ] 
have myself done for two years) and the remainder patiently queue away 
half a Saturday morning or a lunch-hour, not more than once a month 
if they can help it. Once at the counter, anyway, one pound notes is as 
good as the next (encouragement here for our keener students of prac- 
tical engraving). 

The point is surely obvious enough: if we wish to perpetuate the 
scrum at the returned books shelf or whatever more enlightened herd— 
symbol we boast in our particular library, let us adopt bank-hours or 
something like them The new reader, attracted by Mr. Forshaw’s excel- 
lently-conceived advertising campaign, may even, as he battles out toward 
lunch, bank, etc., have time to ask one of the rank of lunch'ess and 
expectant new librarians (drawn by the professional love of a free Satur- 
day afternoon) what they can provide beside the Cheyney (or “ Quiet 
American ” of course) which he is clutching. But will they have time to 
tell him? 
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Finally, one wonders if the two-thirds of the population who never 
yse us, and are to be attracted in droves by the simple yet how subtle 
expedient of halving our opening hours, include many of those who never 
3 near a bank because the Post Office is open for so much longer, 
sometimes even ON SUNDAYS! 

ALAN J. CLARK, St. Pancras Public Libraries. 


More about Paperbacks 


| was most interested in Mr. Guy’s short article on the treatment of 
saper-backs. Bradford City Libraries were possibly pioneers in the use 
yf paper-backs in a bound condition, and we have developed further 
‘han appears to be the case in St. Marylebone. 


In the case of much fiction and of a good deal of “ fictitious” non- 
fction (war books and the like), the paper-back can be an attractive 
substitute for the dearer case-bound book. This is particularly true when 
considering cheap editions. Experience has taught us that there is a 
demand for paper-backs per se. Readers are attracted to them and some 
prefer them to the normal edition. 


The advantages of the paper-back over the cheap edition are several. 
In the first place, it is cheaper. Secondly, it is better bound and, there- 
fore, capab!e of a much greater issue. Thirdly, it is usually more attrac- 
tive and has an amazing turnover. Fourthly, its lack of bulk is actually 
an advantage in arranging exchanges to and from our small libraries. 


From our point of view, it is now difficult to foresee a future for the 
cheap edition in public libraries, particularly as the most popular authors 
are now being reprinted in paper-back form. The paper-back is a most 
satisfactory substitute, provided that due care is taken to avoid the 
productions of those publishers who concentrate on the more garish 
covers, the smaller print, the poorer paper and the narrower margins. 


None of this is really new. But, possibly, where Bradford has 
developed further than most is in the systematic ordering of paper-backs. 
Practically everything in paper-back is ordered direct from the binder as 
part of the normal book order process. This continues right down to our 
final check when using B.N.B. Almost all that we require in paper-back 
is automatically ordered in “ Penguin” style binding. Special arrange- 
ments have been made in the case of miniature scores and foreign lan- 
guage books. The firms with whom we deal have a standing arrange- 
ment to supply all paper-backs direct to the binder. The duplicate 
invoice from the book-seller is then sent to the binder duly marked with 
the binding instructions (i.e. the class numbers). So we cut out the stages 
of books being supplied to the library and then of repacking the books 
for the binder. Readers’ requests for paper-back books, unless particu- 
larly urgent, are also ordered from the binder. The order is marked as 
urgent and the “ Penguin” style bound book expedited. In the case of 
really urgent readers’ requests, the paper-back is sent to the binder 
immediately after the request is satisfied. The result of all this is a direct 
saving in cost and staff time. 


I personally deprecate the Luton experiment with unbound paper- 
backs. They soon become dirty and unattractive. While the experiment 
seems to satisfy some librarians in the London area, it cannot meet the 
higher demands for cleanliness and attractiveness of stock of the bulk of 
provincial libraries. For a small additional outlay, a paper-back can 
be treated so that it is more attractive and wears better than the majority 
of normal cased books. Kerrn G. E. Harris, Bradford City Libraries. 
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Pipe-Dream 


John B. Whitehead, Chief Assistant, Ilkeston Public Library 


Now that a new edition of Dewey’s decimal classification is imminent, 
library students are faced with yet another addition to the number of 
classification schemes in the syllabus of the Library Association. That 
is, unless the 16th edition proves to be no more than a mere revision 
of the 14th edition. 


Instead of so much money being wasted on revision of an out-dated 
scheme, can it not be diverted to developing a uniform scheme for 
universal use? 


I think that a uniform system of classification for all libraries is a 
dream that someday will materialise—for it is a necessary and a very 
important aspect of future reorganisation in the libraries of the world 
Is it desirable? I think that it is not only desirable, but a_ pressing 
necessity. The state that classification is in at the moment warrants a 
complete revolution in this field culminating in a new, complete, and 
flawless classifigation to be made compulsorily adoptable by all the 
libraries of the world. This would greatly enhance the possibilities of 
world-wide co-operation and subject specialisation, and a universal system 
of centralised classification and cataloguing. In this way all books could 
be classified before publication with the classification number added to 
the imprint of the book similar to the method used by some American 
publishers using Library of Congress numbers. Catalogue cards could 
be distributed with the book as each one is ordered by a library. 

Naturally, a great deal of research would be necessary before such 
a scheme could be developed, and a considerable amount of money would 
be needed to pay for this development. This could possibly be adopted 
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by UNESCO or one of the number of Foundations set up for the improve- 
ment of the arts. 


One of the biggest problems to be faced would be what kind of 
notation would be the best to use. A simple form of notation should 
be combined with an order which will be useful and comprehensible to 
even the most simple of borrowers—preferably an alphabetical! subject 
arrangement combined with a system of bringing together related topics 
and separating unrelated topics. Each book could be given an individual 
qumber, in the manner of the BNB running number for the purpose 
of interlending. 

To conclude, I must say again that a uniform and universal system 
of classification is not only possible—but is very necessary, and is defi- 
nitely desirable—how else will I pass Part A? 


Room at the Bottom 


By K. Poole, Nottinghamshire County Libraries 


More and more librarians are writing their own books. Some have 
even become best-sellers. The wonder is we hadn’t thought of it before. 
It really is quite simple. Now take the novel . 


The formula is we!! known. Your hero should live in a provincial 
town which may be situated anywhere. The Midlands will do fine. He 
should be intelligent, ambitious and aware. Occupation may admit of 
variation, although for librarians it is easier if you make your hero a 
lower-paid member of one of the minor professions. You may run the 
tisk of the critics later describing it in terms of “ thinly disguised auto- 
biography.” This should not deter you, as most novels are anyway. The 
really important point is that your hero should be male and of working- 
class or near-working-class origin with a red-brick education and bour- 
geois inclinations. This will really give him a contemporary “ Look back 
in anger ”’ fixation and incidentally give your plot the fizz and rude health 
which middle-class characterisation so often deters. Take sex for example. 
There is nothing like class-conscious sex. It makes lechers of your heroes 
and whores of your heroines. To show you just how easy it is, I propose 
to give you an extract from my own first attempt. This is no self-adver- 
tisement: with the formula as above it practically wrote itself. 


“* . . If you’re not careful, my girl, it will be Room 9 for you.’ 
Susie looked over her shoulder when Norbet said this and, with a fabri- 
cated archness, replied: ‘ But, Mr. Norbet, I never knew you cared.’ 
Norbet laughed menancingly. 


“The girls loved it; or did they? Anyway, Norbet evidently did, 
although it weakened his authority, which he periodically tried to retrieve 
by a conscious show of bad temper. You either liked Norbet or hated 
his guts. I liked him. So debilitating a vanity was reassuring. I knew 
[should get tired of it eventually: for the moment the kindergarten was 
wteferable to the doss-house. One could have too much of reality. 


“ This was true for Jill, too. Significantly enough I met her in a 
coffee bar; a place where fribblousness becomes a social duty and serious- 
ness just bad taste. She was in local government, too, but we rarely 
spoke about that. We always made iove whenever we were in danger of 
becoming too penseroso. The perfect companion, you may say, but I 
ag her badly. This was after we had made the mistake of going to 

*‘“Mummie and Daddy’ one week-end....... 
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The B.M. or the River 


For the afternoon of 14th May, prior to the A.G.M., the Committ; 
of the Greater London Division has arranged the following alternatiy: 
excursions for the benefit of its own and visiting members: 


BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


The Keeper of the Printed Books has agreed to allow a party of up 
to 50 to be shown round Britain’s greatest library. The visit will com. 
mence at 3 p.m. There will be no charge. 


RIVER TRIP 


Arrangements have been made with Thames Launches Ltd. for , 
one-and-a-half hour trip from Westminster, through the Pool of London, 
to Greenwich and back The initial cost of the trip will be 4s. per person, 
but a slight reduction may be possible if a large number of persons joins 
the party. 


Members wishing to participate in either of these excursions are 
requested to inform the G.L.D. Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. D. Pocklington, 
A.L.A., Central Library, Duke Street, Chelmsford, Essex, as soon as 
possible and not later than 30th April. They should enclose a stamped- 
addressed envelope for a reply and, in the case of members wishing to 
join the river trip, a postal order for 4s. Full details of meeting place 
will be sent to them by return. 


No arrangements regarding tea have been made this year. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1958 


To be held on Wednesday, 14th May, at 6.30 p.m., at Chaucer House 
AGENDA 


1. Minutes of the previous meeting, held at Chaucer House on Wednesday 
15th May, 1957. 


tv 


To receive the Annual Report of the Council, including the Annual Report 
of the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Auditors for the year ended 
31st December, 1957. 


3. The retiring President, Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A., will formally hand over 
the office of President to O. S. Tomlinson, Esq., F.L.A. 


4. To nominate and elect two Honorary Auditors, who, in accordance with 
Rule 5(b), may not be members of the Council. 


5. To consider the following motion submitted by R. B. Bateman and P. M 
Whiteman : — 

** That this Meeting deplores the appointment of librarians who are not 

Fellows of the Library Association to posts of Chief Librarian o 

Deputy within the salary range of A.P.T. III and above, and recom- 

mends that an approach be made by Council to the Library Association 

Council, urging it to consider what action can be taken to discourage 
employing authorities from making such appointments, which are 

contrary to para. 28(b) of the Scheme of Conditions of Service.” 


6. Any other business. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Section of the Library Association). 


62nd ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 3ist DECEMBER, 1957. 


1957 was a busy if not a sensational year. The Council and its committees 
covered a vast amount of ground and imposed even heavier demands than usual 
upon those who do the voluntary work of the Association at all levels. 


Last year’s report pictured the finger of the Honorary Treasurer pointing 
in the direction of our declining balances. During the present year they have 
declined still further, and the net balance at the end of the year was less than 
£200. The main reason for this further decline was a heavy outlay on two 
important publications, although the continued rising costs of transport, print- 
ing, postage, etc., were a contributory factor. Income from the sale of these 
and our other publications, which alone make it possible for the Association to 
balance its budget, should restore our balances during the early months of 1958. 
Capitation grants had to be cut in 1957, and towards the end of the year the 
Divisions began to come back with agitated requests for an increase in 1958 to 
meet their own rising costs. The correspondence courses account began to go 
so far into the red during the year that Council was forced to take the unpopular 
step of increasing the charge to students to make the account self-supporting. 
These are examples of what appears to be a general tendency. Nearly thirty 
years on the same capitation grant (6s. per head) is a proud record, but one 
which may soon have tc be relinquished if the Association is to keep its financial 
head above water. 


Relations with the L.A. Council were, on the whole, happy and productive: 
so much so that the A.A.L. Council saw fit to congratulate its parent body 
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upen tne notable successes gained in negotiations on posts advertised at inade 
quate salaries. But behind the rose-coloured spectacles there was still itical 
faculty, and representations from the A.A.L. were responsible for extending the 
L.A. procedure to cover posts for Chief Librarians as well as lesser mort 


Other matters pursued with the L.A. Council were the “* Charter ” award 
for librarians, in which connection the opportunity was taken to express dissatis- 
faction with NALGO’S performance on behalf of librarians generally. In order 
to help in matters of grading, and more dispassionately for the sake of clarity 
itself, a proposal was forwarded that the L.A. might attempt to draw up a 
standard schedule of properly designated posts in libraries. The end of the year 
saw an L.A. sub-committee still busy with this problem, 


Branch and Section reorganisation seems no nearer realisation than anyone 
closely in touch with the problems might have expected. The A.A.L. has stated 
its policy in this matter to the Library Association, and in meetings with other 
Sections’ representatives has drawn attention to the wider and more urgen 
problem of future reorganisation at headquarters itself: there seems little point 
in pruning the rose bush if the roots are dead. 

During the year the Council reconsidered the pilot report on welfare and 
working conditions in non-public libraries, and this was referred back to the 
Greater London Division for further orientation and embellishment. 


The President was inducted and gave a notable Presidential Address at the 
Annual General Meeting held at Chaucer House on 15th May. Despite a iess 
contentious agenda than has been known, there were over 100 members present 
The other A.A.L. speech of the year is that delivered at the A.A.L. Session of 
the Library Association Conference. At Harrogate this duty was performed 
with distinction by Mr. Godfrey Thompson, speaking on the Teacher-Librarian, 
a subject of current importance with which he has been closely associated both 
inside the Council and in his home Division, 


The eighth Division to welcome the Annual Conference was Wessex, and 
a record number of assistants made the pilgrimage to Winchester to discovel 
what it is that makes The Compleat Librarian. Group leaders Clough, Lock- 
wood, Thompson and Tynemouth guided their large discussion groups along the 
many paths of this theme with skill and good humour. To them and to the 
Conference Secretary, Mr. G. Scholfield, and his Divisional committee, the 
Council is most grateful. Their efforts, together with the high-pressure bon- 
homie of the Honorary Assistant Secretary, Mr. Surridge, were the essential 
elements of an outstandingly successful conference. 


There were five meetings of the Council during the year. Your representa- 
tives, elected or nominated, attended as follows :— 


Miss E. J. Willson, F.L.A. (President) 5; O. S. Tomlinson, F.L.A. (Vice- 
President) 4; W. Tynemouth, F.L.A. (Past President) 5; National Councillors- 
A. LI. Carver, F.L.A. 5; D. E. Davinson, A.L.A. 5; Miss G. E. C. Edwards, 
A.L.A. 4; E. F. Ferry, F.L.A. 4; A. C. Jones, F.L.A. 5; H. R. Klieneberger, 
M.A., A.L.A. 3; W. Howard Phillips, F.L.A. 4; M. T. Sleightholm, A.L.A. 4 
Miss B. M. Walker, B.A., A.L.A. 5; Bristol—P. Bryant, A.L.A. 1; Miss B. C€ 
Clark, F.L.A. 4; Devon and Cornwall—Mrs. T. McDowell, F.L.A. 5; Eastern 
F. D. Sayer, A.L.A. 4; East Midlands—J. C. Beard, A.L.A. 1; P. A. Churley 
B.A., A.L.A. 2; Miss E. M. Jahn, F.L.A. 5; Miss M. E. Liquorice, F.L.A. 2; 
Greater London—F. Atkinson, F.L.A. 5; A. C. Bubb, B.A., A.L.A. 3; J. V 
Howard, B.A., A.L.A. 1; O. W. Keen, F.L.A. 3; K. W. Pepper, A.L.A. 1; P. D 
Pocklington, A.L.A. 5; H. Smith, F.L.A. 5; Miss B. M. Wakeling, 1; Mrs. F. M 
Whitton, 2; Miss C. Wildhaber, B.A., A.L.A. 3; Kent—J. F. Yeates, F.L.A. 5 
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Liverpool—J. Hoyle, A.L.A. 1; Miss S. Pinches, A.L.A. 5; Miss E. K. Wilson, 
F.L.A. 4; Manchester—J. A. Dearden, F.L.A. 4; Miss D. A. Harrop, A.L.A. 5; 
Miss A. Kenworthy, F.L.A, 1; North Eastern—W. Davies, A.L.A. 5;  T. 
Featherstone, A.L.A. 1; C. Muris, M.A., A.L.A. 3; W. M. Watson, A.L.A. 1; 
North Wales—R. I. J. Tully, F.L.A. 5; South Wales—C. F. Shepherd, A.L.A. 5; 
Sussex—J. H. Jones, A.L.A. 5; Wessex—L. A. Duffner, A.L.A. 4; West Mid- 
lands—Miss A. H. Higgs, A.L.A. 3; K. Laugharne, A.L.A. 2; W. H. Pratt, 
AL.A. 1; L. E. Taylor, A.L.A. 4; Yorkshire--W. R. Flint, F.L.A. 5; W. G. 
Thompson, F.L.A. 5; Officers—H. G. Holloway, A.L.A. (Hon. Treasurer) 5; 
Ww. G. Smith, F.L.A. (Hon. Editor) 5; P. G. New, B.A., F.L.A. (Hon. Publica- 
tions Officer) 5; Miss R. J. Ensing, F.L.A. (Hon. Membership Secretary) 4; J. S. 
Davey, F.L.A. (Hon. Education and Sales Officer) 5; W. F. Broome, F.L.A. 
(Hon. Films Officer) 4; R. G. Surridge, F.L.A. (Hon. Assistant Secretary) 5; G. 
Langley, B.A., A.L.A. (Co-opted) 1; E. E. Moon, F.L.A. (Hon. Secretary) 5. 

Early in the year the Council issued an invitation to all the library schools 
to send students to attend meetings of the Councils as observers, and through 
the pages of the Assistant Librarian a similar opportunity was offered to indi- 
vidual assistants not attending a school. Observers came from the North- 
Western Polytechnic and Brighton Schools, but individual assistants displayed 
a unanimous lack of interest in the work the Council does on their behalf. 


DIVISIONS : 


A most important part of the activities of any organisation js its field-work. 
In the case of the A.A.L. this is carried out by the Divisions, which provide the 
closest link with the individual assistant. Their work is mainly recorded in their 
own annual reports, but a few items of particular interest nationally should find 
a place here. 


The national display school organised in 1956 by the Greater London Divi- 
sion for the Council was followed this year by a local school organised by the 
North-Eastern Division, and held at Newcastle in March. 


The Yorkshire Division adhered to the A.A.L.’s policy of trying to improve 
the profession’s consciousness of the importance of public relations by devoting 
its annual Weekend School in November to the theme of Public relations and 
public service. 


The Sussex Division issued in September a bumpery edition of its News- 
Letter to celebrate its 50th appearance. This devoted much of its space to 
testimony by assistants of the effectiveness of the ambitious scheme of staff 
exchanges organised by the Division, and reported last year. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


Two major works appeared this year: E. A. Clough’s Bookbinding for 
Librarians in September, and Fiction Index Two compiled by G. B. Cotton and 
A. Glencross, in October. Both these books showed a trend towards a broader 
publishing policy whereby not only books for students are produced. During 
the year three other bibliographical works were considered for publication. 

During the year Dr. Walford relinquished the position of General Editor of 
the Guide Series, but continues to assist with more than one other publication. 
The Association is deeply in his debt for the help so willingly given. 

A revised reprint of A.A.L. Guide, Final 4c (Advanced Cataloguing and 
Classification) was published in November; in the press at the end of the year 
is D. Mason’s Primer of Non-Book Materials in Libraries. \ts format, although 
modest, perhaps marks the end of the cut-flush boards era in the Primer series. 


THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: 
Increased membership again created circulation records with a new high 
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level of 9,000 copies in June. The 109 letters in 1956 must have been beater 
in 1957, but no keen statistician has been found tc count them. Many of this 
year’s arose out of what was certainly the biggest controversy of the year. the 
Birmingham affair which started with a reader’s letter entitled The P, vilegei 
Reader. Minor by comparison, but steady, was the correspondence on the 
inessentials of mobile librarianship. 

Special features of the year included a series of articles on Assistance le 
Staff, mostly written by Mr. Tony Shearman. These were a kind of elementa; 
version of the pre-war articles in the Library Association Record writen ) 
Mr. Herbert Woodbine of Birmingham. In April appeared the second of th: 
series consisting of interviews on anything and everything with predecessors jj 
the editorial chair. 

Two Examination Supplements appeared under the editorship of Mr. E. | 
Ferry. So great was contidence in the wide readership of this feature that the 
Library Association asked Mr. Ferry to preface the September supplement wit 
an essay On examination technique in another effort to stem the flood 
failures. 


FILMS: 


The two films sponsored by the Association continue to be distributed tw 
library authorities, schools, commercial and industrial organisations. Enquiries 
were received ior information about fiums suitable for use in various aspects ol 
librarianship, including training and pubiic relations. 

The Council was instructed by the Annual General Meeting to review its 
fiim policy. As a result it decided to abandon making films for the present and 
concentrate its energies on making educational film-strips. Two in hand at the 
end of the year deal with library charging methods and library furniture. 

An article describing the Association’s activities in the use of visual aids 
was published, with illustrations, in Lovk and Listen. The film, Resources 
Discovered, was given a three-star award in an International competition to 
select the ‘* Ten Best Films of the Year.” 


EDUCATION: 


During the year in education matters, the A.A.L. has moved through the 
business of easing the pain of library students. Correspondence courses have 
as usual formed the major activity, and their reputation remains as high as 
ever. 

During the year the following were welcomed to the panel of tutors: D. W 
Austin, F.t.A., A. C. Bubb, B.A., F.L.A., D. E, Gray, F.L.A., F. Haliworth, 
F.L.A., A. J. Simpson, F.L.A., Mrs. S. Simsova, F.L.A., and S. J. Teague, 
F.L.A. 

Inevitably a few resignations were received and accepted with regret. The 
thanks of the Association for their help in tuition were extended to the follow- 
ing: —R. A. Bangs, F.L.A., R. B. Bateman, F.L.A., R. C. Benge, M.C., M.M., 
F.L.A., Miss D. A. Clarke, B.A., F.L.A., R. W. Griffin, F.L.A., and E. $ 
Raven, F.L.A. 

One unusual event was the gathering of some correspondence course tutors 
at a conference arranged jointly with the Standing Committee for Education in 
Librarianship (London Region). For the first time A.A.L. tutors were able to 
confer with other tutors on the common problems of teaching, and to organise a 
session at which A.A.L. tutors met to discuss the administrative aspects of oul 
courses. 

1,350 correspondence courses were arranged during the year, covering 22 
parts of the syllabus. The length of the F.P.E. Course was increased in order 
to do justice to the amount of work now involved at this stage. Rising costs 
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and other considerations stimulated an examination of the economics of the 
courses. 

With a full-scale revision of the syllabus in the air, the A.A.L. has been 
alert in the developments as they have occurred, and will continue to watch the 
interests of students. Our representatives on L.A. committees will do all that 
is possible to see that a syllabus emerges which is acceptable to the majority 
of members of the profession. 


MEMBERSHIP: 


Membership again increased, the total at 31st December being 7,605. This 
was distributed among the Divisions as follows:— 


Bristol - .. 250 North Wales es a 3z 
Devon and Cornwall ae ave 148 South Wales ti ae 240 
Eastern a = a 152 Sussex ee ” as 134 
East Midlands .. in .. 432 Wessex es “a 3 «=e 
G.L.D. “it i .. 2377 West Midlands - ~ (CT 
Kent $a bs = 223 Yorkshire ets 557 
Liverpool sa - .. 477 Central (i.e., Scottish, Irish, 

Manchester - 3 - Some Overseas, etc.) ‘ .. 660 
North Eastern “ .. 457 Schools at a a 2S 


*Included in Divisional totals. 


Comparative figures for the last five years are:— 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
6490 6643 6637 7238 7396 


The number of membexs who had opted by Ist July, and were therefore 
eligible to vote was 6,935, compared with 5,964 last year. 

A total of 730 new members of the Library Association opted for the 
A.A.L. during the year. Letters describing the aims and the work of the 
Section and the advantages of membership were sent to 93 new members who had 
not opted. 


THE FUTURE: 


The immediate future offers a challenge to all who work in libraries; all 
kinds of changes are pending in the organisation of the profession and in the 
pattern of library development. During 1957 the President was invited to most 
of the Divisions, and the places she visited included those remote from the 
centre of things as well as great cities, and everywhere she found such efficient 
organisation, keen interest and enthusiasm that it is certain that the A.A.L. is 
able as well as willing to play its full part in the re-thinking needed to solve 
the problems of the future. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, E. J. Wittson, President. 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, E. E. Moon, Honorary Secretary. 


Lonpon. W.8. 





58, GLOUCESTER RD., 


H. KARNAC LONDON, S.W.7. 


LTD. New and Secondhand Books on 
all subjects. 

















STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


1st January to 3lst December, 1957 
GENERAL ACCOUNT 


INCOME. 


£ aé@ 








By: EXPENDITURE. 





& s.d. 
Salen from 1956 226 14 3 | Payments to Divisions 702 11 3 
Capitation Grant 2670 12 0, Councillors’ Expenses 637 27 
Refunds of Loans 20 0 O| Library - . 110 0 9 
Subscriptions 10 0 | Stationery 46 410 
Balance from Conference Postage “ 44 0 0 
Secretary a 101 18 7 | Clerical Expenses .. on war ee 
Miscellaneous 118 3) Martin Award be 10 10 ( 
John Rylands Library Fund >. 5 
Conference, 1957 .. ve ae 
Conference, 1958 (Advance) 58 10 0 
Annual Election a a a 
Annual General Meeting .. 3 0 0 
Contribution towards 
Assistant Librarian 500 0 0 
Miscellaneous 12 10 6 
Balance in Hand . 665 8 
£3021 13 1 £3021 13 1 
PUBLICATIONS ACCOUNT 
To: INCOME. - 6. G | Be: EXPENDITURE. S we 
Balance from 1956 623 8 3. Assistant Librarian— 
Sales 2521 17 11 Printing 1348 9 6 
Assistant Librarian— Distribution 400 2 0 
Subscriptions 184 3 5. Royalties 309 7 8 
Advertising 521 13 7 Postage 173 10 10 
Index to Progress—Rentals 5 0. Distribution 137 0 0 
Resources Discovered— Stationery 69 13 $ 
Sales A : 64 12 6. Printing ~ 2085 14 0 
Rentals me 119 6. Advertising - 70 5 0 
Assistant Librarian: Con- Clerical Expenses 158 14 6 
tribution from General Insurance ie oi sis 3 
Account és 500 0 O° Film Ae re i 22 4 9 
Debit Balance 363 16 1. Miscellaneous ot - 1 1 0 
£4781 16 3 £4781 16 3 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES ACCOUNT 
To: INCOME. £ « ¢.} By: ExPENDITURE. £ s.¢ 
Balance from 1956 82 7 11 Tutors’ Expenses 575 6 8 
Students’ Fees . .- 3325 7 11] Hon, Education vantends 
Sale of Notebooks in 2 @ 3 Expenses a 2.0 
Debit Balance , 124 13 2 | Postage 80 0 0 
Stationery , 224 19 11 
Refunds of Fees 16 2 0 
Standard Courses— 
Compiling 52 10 0 
Editing 74 9 0 
Duplicating 340 6 6 
Tutors’ Conference 
Expenses x6 ah 34 9 6 
Miscellaneous .. <a 110 0 
£3534 15 7 £3534 15 7 
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SUMMARY OF BALANCES. 








Credit: £ d. | Debit: £ «@ 
General Account -- 665 8 7 | Publications Account “» 303 16 1 
Correspondence Courses 
Account .. «. ee 2 
Net Credit Balance .» 116 19 ‘4 
£665 8 7 £665 8 7 
BENEVOLENT FUND ACCOUNT 

To: INCOME. £ 8. & | Ge: EXPENDITURE. £ a. 
Balance from 1956 .. 463 O 1) Grant ae bg 10 0 O 
Interest ‘ oy 79 9 Balance in Hand . £10 910 

Anon. Donation ca 10 0 0 
£480 9 10 £480 9 10 





Nore.—During the year the holdings in various issues of National Savings 


National Savings Certificates (10th issue) .. £300 0 0 
Bank Deposit Account és ie te -. £170 9 10 
H. G. Hotioway, 


Certificates and money held in the Post Office Savings Bank were all drawn out. 
The sum realised was reinvested as follows: — 


Hon. Treasurer. 


All the above statements audited and found correct. 
(Signed) A. E. Brown, 


W. H. Masey, 
Hon. Auditors. 








G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR RANGANATHAN AND VISWANATHAN 
LIBRARY TEXTBOOKS 


Showroom : 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone MUSEUM* 5650 & 6335 


Head Office and Works : 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W,10 


Telephone ; ELGAR 7411-2-3 
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WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
AND 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.: 


ASKEWS OF PRESTON f=" 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 

BRITISH ISLES FOR 

EFFICIENCY, SERVICE 
AND COURTESY 


ESTABLISHED OVER 
75 YEARS 


JAMES ASKEW AND SON, LTD. 


CORPORATION STREET 
PRESTON 








RKKQA{A YG 


























A.M. HALDANE 


LTD. 


* 


| WE SPECIALISE IN 
| CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


* 
B.N.B. ORDERS 


* 


| SPECIAL REQUESTS 


* 
PROMPT SERVICE 


especially in the London 
Area 


| 5, DENMARK STREET, 
| CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
| W.C.2 


COVent Garden 0488 


THE 
HOLT- JACKSON 
BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN 
CHAMBERS, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, 


LANCS. 
Telephone: St, Annes 575 


London Showrooms: 


| CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


59, BRITTON STREET. 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 

















W. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD. 


W. & R. HOLMES are ina position to offer the 
highest qualified service in all matters connected 
with library supply; their library department 
is organized to that end. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
H. W. WILSON CO.’S 
LIBRARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


W. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD. 
P.O. BOX No. 192 
3-11, DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 
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